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Geoeral Public Testimony 



I^tterns is General Comments from Public Testimony 

There were two objectives to the National Education Goals Pai^l's outreach activiti^. 
Hie fiist was to collect testimony on the indicators to use in tl» Progress Report. The second 
was to hear what tl» public had to say about fbt Nati<»ial Education Goals. 

Support for the Goais. Most people began their testimony by saying that they 
endorsed the goais. Eve*: those who suggested amending the goals genoally did so by 
seeking to add explicit mention of another constituency or program area that deserved 
attenticm. 

Praise for Governors, the Prestdent, and Resource Groups. Tbsxt testifying 
expressed appreciation for the effort and investment in education the Governors and President 
are making, and for the technical merit of the Resource Group recommendations. 

Goals and reports not enough. A recurring theme was that, however valuable the 
report, measuring progress alone will not improve education. The story was told of a rancher 
weighing his sheep for mark^. The man comes to one sheep that does zst weigh mough and 
puts it aside. After a while he puts it back on the scale ami is surpristd to find that it weighs 
the same. Weighing alone is not enough; we also need to fieed the sheep. The preponderance 
of public testimony addressed, either directly or indirectly, what needs to be done to reach the 
goals. 

Goal-related programs that work. A former Governor's staffer ^gan her testimony, 
"Governor, I «vant you to know rm doing a good job" (in a new goals-related job.) She 
mack explicit what was implicit in the majority of testimony: a plea to remember a variety of 
programs and professional constituencies doing things that they believe vtrill help reacb the 
goals, including most fo^piently the arts, foreign languages, health education and services, 
vocaticmal education, and libraries. Pec^le wantd to talk more about how to achieve the goals 
than about how to measure them. They tumed to the National Education Goals Panel in the 
absence of other goals-related infrastructure. 

The arts and foreign Umguages. The most vocal and persistent constituency group to 
testify was the art: community, ranging from arts educators to business people. While not 
always ^>ecific in what they wanted the F^I to do, they were eloquent on the value of the 
arts. One looked around and said, "You all look so grim; the arte will bring you joy." Both 
the arts and foreign language advocates wanted these areas included in Goal 3 and were 
coniBdent that assessment tools exist to measure their mastery. 

Outcomes and inputs. There was substantial testimony expressing the tension 
between the notion of emphasizing outputs (educational results) and including inputs 
(programs, policies, and resources). Many testified in support of the emphasis on outputs uS 
avoiding self-congratulation based on efforts made. Many otiiers asked for Uie inclusion of 2 
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in^t data. Dan Morris, president of the Coloratk) Education Association, said. The purpose 
of ^sessment is not to see whether we achieve the national goals in educatiOD.... The purpose 
is to detemune what information policymakers and educ?iois to meet the goals.... Tbt 
panel's emphasis on results-— divorced from any realistic discussion of what produces these 
results — may leave the public merely frustrated." 

Funding. There is tension in the public attitude between the understanding that 
money is tight and the belief that it is nonetheless essential for reform. The result was not a 
request for massive spending but rather a pervasive skepticism about the probable 
efi^ctivoiess and even sincerity of the goals process. 

Netdfor broad involvement. An ^lormous amcnmt of testimony related to the need 
to gain deeper and broader Involvement in education, ranging from more paroit involvement 
in the lives of their childrer , to business involvement with schools, to coordinating health and 
human services with education, to involving teachers and tascpayers m the goals process, to 
coordinating state and federal govermnent efforts. This was related to the ahnost universal 
emphasis upon concern for the "whole" child, which only a few felt conflicted with higher 
academic standards. 

Accommodating diversiiy. While expressing a need for standard definitions, and 
apfveciation for national goals and even standards, an erKmnous amount of te^imony urged 
continuing sensitivity to varying forms of diversity, including disabilities, rural settings, 
racial/ethnic, cultural, and language backgrounds, learning ^les and giftedness, relij^ous 
concerns, and the needs and strengths of various role groups. 

Maintttining local control. People advocated maintaining local control, in some 
instances as a valued tradition and in others as a nec^sary condition for site-based 
management and the empowerment of teachers, parents, and other local constituencies. 

Teacher'-related iaues. There was repeated testimony regarding the need to secure 
teacher ownership of the go^s and to provide them with better teacher preparation and 
professional development. 

Purpose and audience of the report. People had a variety of ideas about what the 
Progress Report would be and who it was for. Some thought the purpose was to h<:lp schools 
improve; others thought that the purpose was to hold someone accountable for results; and 
still others thought the purpose was to inform and motivate the public Some thought the 
audience sh<Nild be parents and fa^nil^os; others, educators and tlie school governance 
structure; others, a broader community of taxpayers, business, and all human service delivery 
personnel. Some felt these various purposes and audiences could all be accommodated with 
one report; others did not. 

Questions of definition. Testimony on almost every goal included the need to develop 
operational definitions of terms, especially "readiness," "dropout" and "graduation rate," 
"citizenship," aiKl "literacy." 
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PubUc Testimony on Goal 1 

Patterns in Public Testimony on Readiness for School 

This goal was the subject of a great deal of testimony, both oral (72) and written 
(118). Much of the testimony focused on the high level of impoitance people attach to this 
goal and the typ^ of chaises needed to achieve it. 

Support 

Most pec^le strongly supported the R^mixce Group lecommoid^ons and praised its 
report Some mdorsed the report at a general level, others at the level of health and nutrition, 
home and parenting conditions, presdKX>l programs, and others at an indicator-specific level. 
Items pertaining to prenatal health care, nutrition, and children's access to health care were 
repeatedly singled out for support Many spedjScaUy supported the Resource Group's 
finmulation of the five aspects of readiness to learn. 

Many of those who testified heartily endorsed the Resource Group's statement of 
philosophy that the data being recommended should not be used to keep "less ready" children 
out of school or to label them as deficient. It was reconmiended that every effort be made to 
ensure that information dt/eloped through these indicators be used to help children receive 
tte services they need 

Concerns 

Many people expr^sed concerns that the proposed indicators would not provide 
information on the availability of programs known to be effective in enhancing school 
readiness. One person comujented that "measurement strategies are balanced too heavily 
toward child functioning and not heavily enough toward evaluating the functioning and 
abilities of individuals, agencies, and mstitutions responsible for providing the means by 
which children can reach school ready to learn. With the young child it is ... dear ... that 
lack of 'readiness to learn' is less the fault of the individual learner than it is the fault of the 
conditions in which the learner finds hunsclf." (Ronald Lally, Center for CMd & Family 
Studies, Far West Laboratory, Sausilito, CaUf .) 

Many expressed concern regardmg the possible abuse of readiness data to screen or 
track children, but these related primarily to indicators proposed for future reports and data 
collections. 

Suggested Alternatives or Refinements 

Many of the alternative measures suggested relate to tracking either social service 
"inputs" thought to be supportive of children's readiness (mcluding Head Start and other 
preschool programs, data on availability of business and government programs, access to child 
care, diild-adult ratios in child care, trainmg of child care providers, access to femily support 
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and parentixig txaining, WIQ and olher services) or social conditions thought to predict lack 
of readiness, including poveity and abuse and neglect rates. Several mentioned the need for 
good indicators of the quality of day caie. 

A few individuals suggested measuring students' readiness to learn throughout the 
12 years, not just in the prekindergarten and early elementary grades. Others suggested 
looking specifically at math, sdence, and arts programming for diildren in early childlKXxI 
{HOgrams. Arts advocates pointed to the value of art in nurturing creativity and develq>mg 
school readiness. Several Hbiarians suggested determining whether presdiooleis possessed 
library cards and participated in library story Ikmus. 

A ftsw suggested adding a sixth dimension to the Resource Group's five aspects of 
school readiness. One person said the extra dimension pertained to learning style (the ability 
to demonstrate curiosity and make one's needs known). Another suggested that it is important 
to measure children's ca9)acity for play as a predictor of school success. 

A number of people sug^ssted creating either definnl levels of readiness, bands or 
ranges of readiness levek, or standards for aggregate improvement. They argued children 
develop at varying paces and that the use of ranges or bands would recognize this formally. 

There was virtually no testimony that focused on identifying information and skills 
that children should master before they start school. At almost every forum, the point was 
made that all children are bom ready to learn and that schools must be ready for children. 

Several people testifying on Goal 5 (adult literacy) felt that the availability of literacy 
training for paroits was important to measure and report because of its likely consequences 
for children's readiness for school. 

Other variables suggest«l in testimony include: the percentage of eligible children 
enrolled in Head Start; state regulations of child care group size; indicators on the transition 
from preschool programs to school; tte availability of fan^y support services; measures of 
interagency collaboration in meeting the needs of children and their families; access of 
children under three years of age to food, shelter, warm and knowledgeable care givers, safe 
environments, and health services; the percentage of parents receiving parent training and 
parent support opportunities; the literacy and language of kindergarteners and their parents 
and their access to learning opportunities; children's fomiliarity with printed materials; and 
parent involvement. 
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Sample Comments and Quotations 

• '^e're pleased (at the heavy focus) on health and nutrition, home and parenting 
oonditioiK, and access to preschool progranu" and an emphasis on pievoition over 
remediation. (Nancy Bson, President, Illinois Association of School Boards) 

• "Birth certificates will prove a good source for these data." (Mary Harvey, Nebraska 
State Education Association) 

• "Very seldom have I read a document that is so 'right on' and visionary as this one." 
(James McCabe, Superintendent, Lake County School District R-1, Lcadvillc, 
Colorado) 

• "The report reflects the current thinking of the early childhood education conununity, 
and I agree with the emphasis on the whole child." (David Thurmond, VP., 
Marketing & Programming, Kentucky Center for the Arts) 

• "For the measures you create, create bands or ranges of acceptable performance. TTiis 
will help keep you sensitive to individual variations in the rate of development and 
avoid checklists of what all 5-year-olds should be able to do." (Laura Mast, North 
Carolina Department of Education) 

• "The arts especiaUy relate to the dimensions of emotional maturity, social confidence, 
language richness, and general knowledge." (Frank Lazanis, IV, President, Mar>lattd 
Institute, College of Art) 

• "Learning both in and through the arts helps to cultivate higher order thirJdng skills. 
While experts in education research have indicated that higher order skills resist 
precise definition, we can describe their key features. These include multiple 
solutions, nuanced judgments, the imposition of meaning, as well as the effortful 
nature of such skills are inherent in the arts when taught as serious, sequential subject 
matter." (John E. Frohnmayer, Qiaiiman, National Endowmem for the Arts, 
Washington, D.C.) 

• "Based on our experience of trying to create a literate family environment in the 
homes we worit in, I would like to emphasize two things. The measures you plan to 
use to determine outcomes fall short of c^jturing the tme picture. I would also like to 
emphasize that if Goal 1 is to be me», collaboration between Head Start, Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children (AFDC), JOBS, Job Training Partnership Act 
(JTPA), and other government agcndes is essential so that services are not duplicated, 
monies can be pooled for cost effective delivery of services to children and adults, and 
quality programs can be maintained, monitored, and implemented." (Lisa Levinson, 
Director, Project Even Start, WatervUle, Maine; Member, Narional Even Start 
Advisory Council) 
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• "Make sure that at-risk is not used in the literal sense. It is a condition that has 
nothing to do with IQ. Given the proper experiences, ies(Hirces, and enough time on 
task, at-risk youngsters can be as successful as any other youngster." (Mary Scott, 
National Association of Federal Education FrogFam Administrators, Marianna, 
Aikansas) 

• "The best criterion for judging our nation's success at meeting the rcadisess challenge 
is not to look at how well childroi and families can fit into our schools but to look 
carefully at how well our schools fit the unique and varied capacities and talents of 
our children ami families." (Peter Higbee, Tri-County Head Start, Berlin, New 
Hampshire) 

• "I commend the panel on the recogniticm of the importance of the early years of a 
child's life. All children are bom ready to leam. If they have adequate nutrition, 
medical care, and nurturing from parents and quality child care settings during their 
preschool years, they will arrive at school ready to continue their learning." (Karen 
Dewey, President, New Hampshire Association for the Education of Young Qiildren) 

• "Any definition of readiness should recognize [that children develop along a 
continuum] of difierent rates in differem areas such as social maturity, physical health, 
cognitive skills, and knowledge levels. Desired optimal levels at entry should be 
specified in terms of that broad range of development. However ... they should not be 
used to exclude students from programs. " (Kayetta Meadows, West Virginia 
Education Association, Charlestown) 

• "The NGEP's ... (report shouid identify) a fifth ... (aspect of children's readiness.) The 
dimensions of the social, economic, and education ... (problems) confronting low- 
incojoe and minority children growing up in urban America demand that we measure 
progress toward the alleviation of conditions that have been widely documented as 
contributois to low student achievement." (Larry Leverett, New Jersey Department of 
Education — Urban Education, T^ton) 
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Public T^tlmony on Goal 2 

Patterns in Public Testimony on High School Completion 

A relatively small number of people submitted testimony on the school completion 
goai» but those who did ^ke with deep conviction about the need to better serve students 
who arc at risk of dit^ing out of school. 

Support 

Most people supported the Resource Group recommendations, and several offered 
alternative indicators. Some strongly recommenced using the Resource Groups' proposed 
plan for 1991. One strongly supported the 1991 plan, suggestmg the importance of collecting 
onetime graduation rates for 19-20 year olds as well as the delayed graduation rate for 24-25 
year olds because of the important social a^^ects that makes dropping out, even temporarily, 
an "mdelibly bitter** e]q>erience. 

Concerns 

One general and two technical concerns were expressed. One testifier thought that the 
Resource Group suggestion that completion be reported by race and ethnicity signaled the 
interpretation that those factors were considered more unportant than poverty or family Ufc in 
predkting dropouts; that implication should be avoided, the person said. Fiom a technical 
stan^mt, several people pomted out that the small sample size used m the CPS made it 
hard to use for accurate radal/ethnic data. It was also noted that High School and Beyond and 
the National Educational Longitudinal Study (NELS: 88) each re M)rt on only a single age 
cohort each. 

As with testimony on all of the goals, there were questions about how the data would 
be used and whether they would really help solve education problems. For example, the 
Superintendent of Schools m Qaremont, N.Y., said, 1 agree with the resource panel that high 
school diplomas are a rough guide in assessing whether the individual possesses certam skills, 
knowledge, and values. It will take time to more clearly show the significance of graduation 
ami its mtenclationship with performance standards. I realize this is the bascUne stage, but, 
again, ask how will the data assist us?" 

Suggested AUcmatives or Refinements 

One person suggested reporting on the 3rd grade predictors of dropping out, not just 
what happens at the high school level. Another indicated that school and dass siz-i should be 
measured because small schools and classes appear to encourage students to stay in school. 
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Sample Comments and Quotations 

• "I strongly support the plan outlined for 1991; the bask plan they (the Resource 
Group) have crafted for the 1991 report is a good one." (Larry Guthrie, Fa' West 
Laboratwy, on u^raded CPS and Common Core of Data surveys in the fumre.) 

• "Goal 2 is an area of high importance — some studies show that by end of the 3rd 
grade, we can {Hedict with 80 patent accuracy the level of students' later success and 
liktilihood of dropping <mt of scuool. Hus predictability underscores the importance of 
early childhood niucation aud the need for a tcM ieooncq>tualizad(m as*i 
reconstruction of the education system where all students succeed Such an effort will 
strengthen the ertire system so that the objectives of Goals 3 to 5 will be met. (David 
P. Qrandall, Executive Director, The Regional Laboratory of the Northeast and the 
Islands, Andover, Mass,) 

• "Greater clarification is needed on the proposed national student data reporting system, 
particularly on how it would be usefol to school staff. This seems like a monumental 
undertaking, yet little justification is provided for it." (Albert Shanker, president, 
American Federation of Teachers) 

• "If it is the intent of the Panel to lay the foundation for collective efforts to raise both 
our expectations and achievement, why are we ^jending up to 5 years to collect data? 
Hie data should be collected in measurable action steps to remediate the problems 
about whidi we know volumes and not to finely tune research models." (NoreeL 
O'Coimor, Vermont Council on Vocational-Technical Education) 

• "High school completion: Data needs to be collected for Hiqsanic dropouts to include 
children (recent immigrants) who have never attctided school; parenting education and 
parent involvemeni; and, national sUidoit record system in conjunction with National 
Migrant Education Student Recc^ Trai^for System (MSRTS) established in 1969." 
(Carlos Trevino, Migrant Child Institute, Grandview, Wash.) 

• Victor Herbert, superintendent of Phoenix Public Schools, supports collecting on-time 
graduation (19/20-year'-olds) as well as delayed graduation or credentialing (24/25- 
year-olds) because the social aspects of on-time graduation are likely to make the 
experience of (even temporarily) dropping out a "indelibly bitter" experience, when 
UsJced with perceived failure, auguring "serious antisocial behavior." 

• It is important to know the mix of traditional diplomas, GED, alternative route, and 
certificates of attendance you have in school completion rsite. 

• Focusing on the race and ethnicity of school completers seems to imply that those 
factors, rather than poverty or fanuly life, account for heightened drc^pout rates*. 
NEGP should seek to avoid that implication. 

Public Testimony on Goal 3 
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I^tterns in Public Testimony on Student Achievement and Citizenship 

This goal icwivcd more public testimony than any other goal, in both the regional 
forums (96) and written t^imony (181). The overwhelming majority of the tcstimray 

focused on the Resource Group's proposals for future indicators developing national 

subject matter standards and a national system of assesment. Hie following pertains to the 
September 1991 report. 

Support 

T 'ost testimony began with an endorsement of the goal and support for the merit of 
the Rcsuurce Group report. Hie strongest and most frequent support was for the u^-ie of 
student achievement re^ts from the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAHP) 
and, to a lesser degree, the Advanced Placement (AP) exams. Su^portos point out that data 
exists over time and in the subject areas specified by the goals. 

Many in the arts community advocate using 1979 NAEP data to report progress in the 
arts and strongly urge including the arts in the subj«:ts to be included in NEGF reports. 

Most people supported the use of Advanced Placement exams as direct measures of 
"challenging subject matter." Similarly, most agreed with the Resource Group 
recommendation that SAT/ACT scores should not be used. 

International comparisons of ^dmt achievement wc<e occasionally discussed. Some 
strongly endorsed comparing state student i^evement scores to an intemationp! indaid. 
Tbis was seen as more pertinent and constructive than noiking states against each other. The 
national poll and state reports were rarely discussed. 

Concerns 

A few were concerned that NAEP would not function well if used as a "high stakes" 
exam. Some said its current utility depends on its being unobtrusive. Its use ic the NEGP 
report was seen as creating a potential temptation to teach to the test that does not now exist. 
A significant subset of testimony addressed the need foi more authentic, or performance 
oriented assessments of higher order thinking skills and critical thinking. Hiesc people did 
not feel NAEP represented the model that they were looking for. While some defended 
certain progressive elements in NAEP, most saw it as tlw best we have. Only Rolf Blank of 
the Council of Chief State School OfBcer saw NAEP as exemplifying the kind of consensus- 
building process envisioned in the Resource Group's foture vision. 
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Some coQcem was consistently expressed about reporting the numoer of AP takers 
because variations in the number of test takers might be unrelated to the real extent of student 
competence in challenging subject matter. 

Some testimony questioned the value of reporting course enrollments. These persons 
feared that endorsing this indicator could legitimize rigidities in current course content and 
sequence that are incompatible with curriculum standards, such as those developed by NCTM. 

Many advocates for specific aspects of the curriculum or a Hoader school program, 
(litvariaiis, foreign language teachers, special education teachers, health advocates, vocational 
education teachers, and overwhdmingly the arts advocates) felt that their programs played 
important roles in sctols, and in the lives of children. They suggested that attempts to meet 
the goals would put their programs at risk if the NEGP did not report on these dimensions of 
school life. 

Some were concerned that th'- Resource Group was recommending no measure of 
citizenship. Tley advocated several ways of doing so. 

Several individuals testii3ed to the risks inherent in establishing any national progress 
report in five subject areas. They were concerned any national report might ultimately 
compromise the freedom of states and local sc1kx)1 districts. 

Suggested Alternatives or Refinement 

Most testimony focused on the Resource Group's proposed future standards and 
examination system, but there also were some reotmrneiidations for alternatives for the 
September report. Much testimony urged including in Goal 3 information in the arts (as well 
as foreign languages, citizenship, health education, vocational education and other subject 
matter and program areas). 

Specific suggestions included repotting the number and percent of schools offering and 
students enrolling in foreign language study, and/or demonstrating competence in a foreign 
language. Some wanted this done in a manner that signaled the value attached to foreign 
born students' competence in another language. 
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Sample Comments and Quotations 

• The national educational accountability s)^em should focus on gaiis xather than 
levels of achievement. Educational systems and educators can legitimately be held 
accountable for how much students gain duxing a given period in which they are at 
school. It is not legitimate to hold teacheis or schools responsible for the level of 
achievement students exhibit when they enter the class or for the achievement of 
students at the end of the school year." (Walter E. Hathaway, Portland, Oregon Public 
Schools) 

• "Standardized testing seems to have become the coin of the educational reahn. In 
recent years, it seems that the aims of education and the business of our schools are 
addressed noi so much in terms of curriculum as in terms of who gets te^ed. By 
narrowing the cundculum, frustrating teachers and driving students out of school, tests 
undermine school improvement rather than advance its cause." (Jo Hipsher, Maine 
Educational Media Association citing George Madaus aiKi Walter Kany) 

• "I urge the NEGP to include the arts in the national assessment of knowledge and skill 
areas." (Peggy Baggett, Executive Director, Virginia Commission for the Arts, 
Richmond) 

• "I solicit... your support for the mclusion of the arts as 'challenging subject matter*... in 
Goal 3." (Btmnie Rushlow, President, South Carolina Art Education Association) 

• "Education in the als also serves an important, although sometimes overiCH)ked role in 
defimng, transmitting, and fostering cross-cultural understanding — an increasingly 
vital part of our society and education system. I encourage you to recognize the very 
unique and effective contribution that the arts can make to the achievement of this 
objective." (John E. Frohmnayer, Chairman, National Endowment of the Arts) 

• "The arts and humanities and vocational education are not included in Goal 3, but are 
essential for human develqnnent and productive lives. Recognition nee& to be given 
to all subject areas so that resources are distributed in a manner that touches the 
tdients and interests of students beyond the basics." (Gloria Ho^an, Des Moines, 
Iowa Public Schools) 

• "It's inconsistent to have an objective to increase the students' competence in a foreign 
language if you dont consider that one of the domains you test for." (Norma Gamctt, 
Toll Gate High School, Warwick, Rhode Island) 

• "We recommend that the NAEP be expanded to include assessment in a foreign 
language." (Richard Thicker, Center for Applied linguistics, Washington, D.C.) 

• "The study of another foreign language plays a key role in the objectives of Goal 3 
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since lesponsible and productive citizens in today's world cannot be igmiiant of their 
role and place in the globa) community.. Jimited education xuns the xisk of causing one 
to lose sight of the wide cultural and linguistic diversity that exists thnnigbout the 
worid and continues to be an integral part of our dtizeniy.'* (Robert M. Taiy» 
University of Richmond, VA) 

• "On the home front, the United States is rapidly becoming a multilingual and 
multicultural society. More and more of its people speak a language (^her than 
English at home, and there is no indication that this trend is slowing. A more 
compelling reason for studying a foreign language than this cannot be made." (Susan 
Hehn Smith, Freder ck County Public Schools, Frederick, Maryland) 

• "Goal 3 as described in the discussion document must be strengthened The emphasis 
given to history as one of the five core subjects makes it the sole content area where 
citizenship education can be taught. Civic education should also be one of the core 
subjects." CTodd Clark, Constitutional Rights Foundation, Los Angeles, California) 

• "The rights and responsibilities of citizenship in our democracy help determine our 
capacity to compete in a global r^nomy. Success in global markets in turn 
stfengthens our democracy. However, the Sigmficant Issues and QuestUms and the 
Interim Report Abstract neglect to address reporting on the rights and req)onsibilities 
of citizenship." (John M. Yamovic, Ptn^lvania State Education Association, 
Harrisburg) 

• "The rationale for eliminating the SAT as an indicator is that the tests do not directly 
measure what is taught in schools. I must note that instruction and SAT scores, 
indeed, are related: more academic courseworic is associated with higher scores. 
Moreover, SAT scores analyzed over tune can reveal trends in the academic 
preparation of students who take the test and can {sovide states and schools with a 
means of self-evaluation and comparison. It is tme that the SAT does not measure 
specific object-area outcomes of schooling, but neither is it irrelevant to curriculum 
and the strength of coursework taken by students." (Alice Houston, Asst. 

Supt., Seattle Public Schools; Member, Board of Trustees, College Board) 

• "It is my understanding that the panel seemed concerned about an assessment tool with 
which to evaluate our current education program throughout the United States. I do 
not believe the first task at hand for any of us involved or concerned about the 
education of our nation's youth should be on the development of another assessment 
tool. I believe that the development of programs and policies will assist our 
educational network throughout the nation in upgrading the quality of educational 
(^)portunities made available to teachers and children is the place to begin." (Elaine 
Tobin, South Dakota Farmers' Union, Huron) 



• "Goal 3 Resource Group's message is loud and clear: set standards, test achievement 
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against those standards, and reward on the basis of improved test scores. History 
demonstrates that this message only discourages teachers from working with children 
in ways that develop higher order cognitive sidUs, By creating national curriculum 
based standards in five discrete content areas and a high stakes context that encourages 

the ranking of schools, communities, states, and even countries despite known 

methodological problems that make such comparisons invalid the Goals F^el 

risks averting the nation's attention and energies to superficial refonns when our 
educational system is in need of deep sttu^ural change. "(David Dwyer, APPLE 
Classrooms of T(»norrow) 

> "Goal 3 speaks to demonstrated competency in challenging subject matter. We agree 
with that and have incoiporated it into our state association vision. But that goal also 
calls for all students to be prepared for rc^xmsible citizenship, further learning, and 
productive employment. Ilie proposed assessment system does not seem to address 
these elements of the goal. Our fear is that the focus on the elements in the first half 
of the goal with little thought about the second half wiU skew attention toward 
thinking of curriculum in terms of the traditional college-bound track. CThelma 
Jackson, President, Washington State School Directors' A^odation) 

• "In view of how little notice or effect the Illinois system of report cards has had...we 
have no evidence regarding the impact this information is having on schools or 
students. Our test scores remain pretty stable. My que^on for this panel, therefore, 
is who will use national assessment information and how will they use it?" (Nancy 
Elson, President, Ulincss Assodation of School Boaids) 
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Public Testimony on Goal 4 

VaUsns in Public Testimony on Science and Matiiematics 

About 10 percent of all publie testiitumy (47 oral, 65 written) concerned Goal 4, In 
addMon, Hus goal was Ae focus of an excellent discussion at the MathenutOeal Sciences 
E duc a t i o n Board meeting. 

Support 

Although few people commented specifically on the proposed indicators or the Resource 
Group report, many commented on the impoitance of this goal. One person said that the 
proposed strategies were "worthy of pursuing," and another said that the National Assessment 
of Educational Progress (NAEP) Survey of Science was a good source for student attitudes 
about math and science. Albert Shanker, president of the American Federation of Teachers, 
said. The recommendations for both the September 1991 report and future ones (on Gk>al 4) 
are outstanding." 

Ckmcems 

Few people expressed reservations about any of the proposed indicators. TTie greatest 
area of concern was about the nature of the assessments that would be used to meastur 
progress in math and science. Jane Butler-Kahle of Miami University in Oxford, Ohio, said, 
The outcome measures listed by the T^^ource Group i»imarily rank students on the basis of 
paper-and-pendl, multiple-choice tests. They are, at best, limited measures of achievement 
in science and math, and their usefulness may be seriously limited by methodological flaws." 
Much te^imony centered m the importance of testing higher order reasoning. Some 
cautioned against using intonational comparisons unless differences in the nature of the 
student populations and systems being tested were taken into account. 

Suggested Alternatives or Refinements 

Several people suggested measuring ^dent coursetaking, and/or course enrollment 
figures at both the high school and junior high school levels. Many suggested tracking 
enrollment in math and science courses Ix^ in general ami disaggregated by race and gmder. 

Many expressed the desire that indicators of achievement be reported from 
assessments that gauge higher order thinking skills and the ability to apply knowledge — not 
only those that require tactual recall. Testimony was eloquent on the importance of 
measuring students' ability to apply knowledge to problems. Some suggested measuring the 
extent to which science instrucdon was "hands-on." 

Many who testified on Goal 4 wanted the Ftoel to consider not only outcome 
indicators but also indicators of the precursors of those outcomes and programs that might 
influence the outcomes. Specifically, one person suggested reporting on "what is known 
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about banieis to and obstacles within the pipeline.** Others »iggested lepoiting on the 
presence of effective sdiool media centers, elementary school teacher certification in math 
and sdence, and assessments of e^ctive teacher education pn^grams. 

Several pe(^le sugg^ted indicators relating to teachers. They suggested looking at 
teacher certification patterns including the math and science background of elementary 
teachers, the ^ctent to which teacher education programs include subject-specific txaining, the 
availability of insendce programs for teachers in math and science, and the extent to which 
math and science teachers can be paid at higher rates than other teachers. 

A few testified about the importance of technology and ^ggested measuring the ratio 
of students to computers in the classroom or the prevalence and use of technology in general. 

Some suggested using ^ledfic data sources. Jlolf Blank of the Council of Chief State 
School Officers (CXSSO) suggested using the recently publist^ indicators of math and 
science coursetaking and teacher qualifications developed under a National Science 
Foundation grant. Another person referred the Panel to the Rhode Island Distinguished Merit 
Exam. Others suggested looking for data on insetvice teacher training withm the Eisenhower 
grant program. Others referred to projects that might supply useful data, induding Project 
2061, and work of the NCIM and NSTA. 
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Comments and Quotations 

• The outcome measures listed by tl» Resource Group primarily rank students on the 
basis of p^jer-aad'pencil, multiple-ctoice tests. They are, at best, limited measures 
of achievement in science and math, and their usefulxKSS may be seriously limited by 
methodological flaws .... Outcome measures concerning the background of teachers in 
science and math should be expanded to include assessmoits of successful teacher 
education programs ... (and) barriers to placing (and keeping) qualified teachers in the 
classroom." (Jane Butla-Kahle, Miami Univosity, Oxford, Ohio) 

• "Progress toward Goal 4 can be measured directly only through international 
assessments comparing the academic achievement of X3S. ^dents in other countries 
using the same instruments. At issue is whether national consensus much less 
international consensus on a test £ramework for science can be achieved. I am 
concerned that in our impatientx to make mov^ foi^A^rd, we have undere^imated the 
work required to develop instruments ... and set ourselves an impossible timeline. 
Another challenging task is to characterize the background in science required by 
teachers. In this task, I urge the cooperation of scientists and educators." (Audrey 
Champagne, SUNY-Albany, New York) 

• "I would suggest we use tests that have proven su(xessful in measuring broad skills in 
other states or nations and improve and revise those tests for our national use." 
(Clifford Meece, Oklahoma State Sdiool Boards Association) 

• "Measuring and monitoring achievement as is implicit in Goals 3 and 4 will be the 
greatest challenge to the Ru»l and the most controversial issue at the state and local 
levels. We believe the proposed data collection and reporting relies too heavily on 
conventional thought and, in general, is not sufBdently creative or progressive for the 
task. We recommend that educators from the state and local levels, educational 
measurement «cperts, representatives of bu^oess and industry, other interests engage 
in an intmsive effort to (tevelop a model for measuring aiKi mcmitoring ^^nt 
achievement which will be apprcqniate not for the school of today, but for the schools 
we expect to have in the future." (Robert E. Bartman, Missouri State Board of 
Education) 

• "There is a crisis of content, especially as regards the lower grades, in mathematics 
and science education. These subjects are now understood to require great 
sophistication and insigh t, even at the elementary level." (Dean Alpbonse Bucdno, 
University of Georgia) 

• "I have great concern that we are becoming so enamored by the results of Japanese 
schools, German schools, or others like them that there is a growing sentiment to 
adopt their structure and philosophy .... Japan, like most of the n^ons we are most 
frequently compared with, is basically homogejKous in its ethnic background and its 
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culture. Wc, by omtxast, take pride in the diverse ethnic groups which make up our 
population .... Both the Japanese and European school systems are designed to weed 
out by the 9th grade level those children ccmsidered academically unable to make be^ 
use of a college education .... In this country, we take great pride in proclaiming that 
anyoK who chooses to go to college can find one~-80~year-old grandmothos or 
young people whose high school performance perha^ has contritoted to our lower 
standing in intemati<mal academic achievement comparisons." (Superintencfent Harry 
E Eastrid^, Middl^own, Ohio, School District) 

"Our experience in mathematics and science outreach confirms that three interrelated 
efforts are needed if things are to change. Hie first involves redefinition and early 
intervention; the second speaks to inaeasing enrollment in higho' level math and 
science courses; and the third elonent, another major national i^e, is the effort to 
improve the achievement and increase the participation of female and minority 
students in mathematics and sdeace." (Mrs. Shsuon DiFonzo, Montgomery County, 
Md., Board of Education ) 

"WhUe we support, in concept, the goal of giving American ^dents the competitive 
edge in these disciplines, we mu^ register profound concern about any international 
ranking or comparisons thut do not control for the inevitable cultural and 
socioeconomic differences that exist between a typical American high school class and 
that of a country in which liaddng might effectively preselect those students included 
in the testing pool. In many countries, students whose families or economic 
backgrounds parallel those of a large percentage of our urban youth would either nct 
be in school, or would be enrolled in nonacademic programs that would eliminate 
them from the testing sample." (Dr. Barbara T. Jackson, Washington, D.C., Public 
Schools) 

"We have serious concerns with the report's general premise that the more things are 
measured, the more likely it is that teachers and administrators will behave differently. 
Hie emphasis on data collection rather than on tackling what have already been 
established as areas of concem regarding teadwr training, test validity, and growth in 
minority and women students in the fields of science and tedmology severely limits 
the impact of the report." (Ellen J. Vargyas, Chair, National Coalition for Women and 
Girls in Education) 
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Public Testimony on Goal 5 



Patterns in Public Te^imony on Adult Literacy and Lifelong Learning 

There wsfi relatively little testinumy m Goal S (^tten, 87; oral, 38). Many of those 
who did testify commented on both the impoitance and the difficulty defining of literacy 
There was general recognition that the temi encompasses more than simple decoding skills 
and also includes higher level skills in reading and using written material. There was 
discussion of the impact of parental literacy on the objectives of readiness in Goal 1. There 
were varied views on the indu^on of adult literacy and higher education in the same goal. 

Support 

Most of the testimony supported the recommended indicators on literacy and lifelong 
learning made by of the Resoume Group. Many people said that higher education requires a 
di£f«ent type of assessment than adult literacy, although several individuals t^tified that the 
ability to think critically, communicate effectively, and solve problems is an important issue 
foe all adults. It was suggested that reasoning, applying knowledge, and interacting 
effectfvdy with others is of paramount importance for all peq>le. 

Concerns 

Several people contended that the Armed Services Vocational Assessment Battery 
(ASVAB) should not be used because the population taking the test is not nationally 
representative. (See also Resource Grmip 3's recommendation against the use of the 
Scholastic Apdtude Test and the American College Testing exam.) It was suggested that if 
the ASVAB test is used, the result should only be reported on a national basis. 

&tggea^ Alternatives or Refinements 

A number of people comminuted on problems associated with English language 
iwoficiency. Some suggested reporting the number of limited English ptofident (LEP) 
dtizens as well as the number c f adults enrolled hi EngUsh-as-a-second-language (ESL) 
programs. Several people suggested disaggregating literacy and lifelong learning data by 
gender, race, and cthnidty and reporting distributions of scores within ethnic groups and 
economic levels. 

Other suggestions mduded reportinj^ the number of adults partidpatmg in Uteracy and 
training programs; the number of applicants for welfare, AFDC/ADC, and SDI; the number of 
people passing the National Latin Exam; data relative to the number of adults in the 
woricforce; the relationship between adult Uteracy, sclf-suffidency, and their children's school 
readiness and success; and the number of students who move from school to work (before 
high school graduation). 
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Sample Comments and Quotations 

• "There is no appropriate single definition of U^'tacy. A series of criteria of ascending 
levels of difficulty would provide one way of atkiiessing the intiactable problem of 
detemiining a single literacy level for all adults. We believe that ti^ national 
objectives under Goal 5 sh(»>ld specifically address Amoica's needs for a skilled 
woricforce and set goals for genoal, vocational, and technical education programs." 
(Andrew Seager and Jane Grover, KMC Research Corporation, Hampton, N.H.) 

• "We also recommend that literacy measurements take into «2count not just the level of 
the individuals, but the relation^p between literacy and self-sufficiency and the 
effect the literacy level of the parent has on the child. To enable the needs of low 
income women to be more clearly uiKierstood, we urge the Vancl to enaire that the 
literacy measurements include d^ broken out by race, ethnicity, gentter, and 
econcmuc level, on both the literacy levels of the pqnilation and access to and 
completion of basic skills and literacy programs of all types. State surveys on the 
number of high school graduates, estimates of persons needing literacy training, GED 
awards, and ecdstiiig and new state and nadonal data related to literacy should be 
collected, disaggregated, and reported by race, cthnidty, gender, and economic level." 
(Ellen J. Vargyas, Chair, National Coalition for Women and Girls in Education, 
Washington, D.C.) 

• The single most important statistic which mu^ be gathered, if we are to raise the 
standard of literacy of the entire nation, is the degree to which available adult literacy 
programs parallel demands for such programs, hi other words, how many illiterate 
adult Americans who wish to learn to read are able to access a publicly funded 
literacy program?" (Jane R. Stem, Maryland State Teachers Association) 

• "You are to be cotmnended for including such a goal which goes far beyond literacy, 
but the recommendations are too vague and tend to focus on the finmal education 
system. Much of continuing education or developmental education is informal, outside 
the usual degree program." (Katherme Ostrom, University of Washmgton, Seattle) 

• "In Goal 5, more attention needs to be paid to limited-Englisb-proficient adults and 
their needs for literacy and woriq)lace skills." (Ronnie R. Webster, Massachusetts 
Foreign Language Assodation, Wilbraham) 

• "In order for Americans to achieve the c^ectives pu» . itth in Goal 5, we must 
develop a meaningful, comprehensive de&iition of literacy, one whidi articulates what 
adults within our society should know as well as what they should be able to do." 
(Elizabeth L. Holekamp, Northeast Conference on the Teachmg of Foreign Languages, 
South BurUngton, Vermont) 
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"Access to infoiinadon is the essential dement to lifelong learning .... In this report, 
no goal or issue or measuxement ^idiesses how we are going to evaluate and define 
infonnation literacy that is currently being jnovided by Ubtaiies." (Elaine M. Albright, 
Director of Libraries, University of Maine, Orono) 

"Care must be taken that the data gathered here is comparable to data previously 
collected." (Jam« Altais, Dean, Georgetown University, Washington, D.C.) 

"We thmk that any survey sent to someone who is lacking in literacy skills will be 
completed by somebody living with them or by a friemi who ii literate. We think the 
best place to focus attention is on tte pregraduation measure which is being 
contemplated. It is the last time we can measure the masses in a reliable and valid 
fashion." (Charles R. Hilston, Executive Director, Association of Wisconsin School 
Administratois, Madison) 

"Overall recommendations: 1) use common definitions with NCES; 2) track and 
survey adults over time, using common definitioi^ and, 3) common fonnat systems 
OMild be complemented by competency portfolios, careei/education passports, and a 
U.S. Lifelong Learning ... credit card to enhance recurrent entry to school." (Elinor 
Greenberg, University of Maryland College, Littleton, Coloiado) 

"Students and parents have a right to know that what is being taught will translate mo 
meaningful learning. Such measurement strategies ccnild be helpful consumer 
information. All programs that have as their goal the prom /Cion of literacy and 
lifelong learning should be held accountable for their adequacy and effectiveness... " 
(Kari Haigler, Advisor on literacy to the Governor of Mississippi) 

"State leadership, ideally in tiie Governor's office,... (should) determine an integrated, 
comprehensive, and collaborative response to the goal. This system would include 
integration of policies of ^ate ^ucation, employment and training, welfare, economic 
development, and human services." (KaUileen Ka'iulani de Silva, Hawaii Governor's 
OfBce of Children and Youth) 

Progress toward a national goal of economic literacy for elementary and secondary 
school students should be measured and evaluated and necessary corrective actions 
taken to achieve this national literacy goal." (Phillip E. Powell, Arkansas State 
Council on Economic Education, Littie Pjock) 

"I would like to concentrate on the fifth objective of this goal. I wonder why this 
objective is stated for college graduates only. It seems to be important that all adults 
have the ability to think critically, communicate effectively, and solve problems. Of 
course, to those could be added the ability to reason, to apply knowledge, and to deal 
effectively with others." (James R. Fountain, GASB, Norwalk, Connecticut) 

"Please recognize our nation's community, junior, and technical colleges as the major 



delivery system for adult literacy txaining. This is an underfunded but extremely 
effective system for adult literacy training for wodcets and nonwoikeis alike." (Tony 
Zeiss. Pueblo C6mmunity College, Colorado) 

"Literacy in the United States is a slippery topic It used to mean the ability to read 
and write. .. Jt has come to mean the ability to read and at a particular grade level. 
Educators have defined themselves into a problem. Once the goal of 100 percent is 
achieved (an impossilnlity because of the retarded and those considered illiterate who 
will refuse additional education) will we then increase the required attributes for 
literacy and once agahi have a problem?" (Barbara A. Jur, Macomb Community 
College, Warren, Minnesota) 

"In^ead of worrying about the students who are literate, we should put our emphasis 
on (educating) those who are not." (Helen M. Gless, President, ?ortage Board of 
Education, Ravenna, Ohio) 
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Public Testimony on Goal 6 

I^tterns in Public Testimony on Sale, Disciplined and Drug-Free Schools 

Ths goal xeceived less comiurnt than might have been expected, given the importancv 
the {»iblic gives the subject as indicated by public (^^on poUs. Roughly 10 percent of the 
oral (3S) and written (56) testimony was on Goal 6. At some fcnums, this may have been 
because Goal 6 was the last goal discussed. 

Support 

Most supportive public comment on the indicators pertained to the indicators on drug 
use. Many people endorsed the Resource Group's broad <tefii;ition of drugs to include 
tobacsoo and alcohol as well as Ceroids. Also, a number of people endorsed data on attitudes 
towards drugs as a relevant precursor to drug use. Many people cndosscd the idea of having 
indicators of drug-free students, rather than just schools. They d^ired measun^s of student 
drug use both in-school and out-of-school. 

Several people endorsed reporting on the safety of areas beyond the school building, 
aiKi some endorsed including veri^ threats among the data that are reported. Other people 
specifically endorsed using data relating to student and teachr: feelings of safety at school, 
including freedom from sexual assaults and har^ment. A number of people »iggested 
repotting absenteebim and tardiness as indicators of safe schools. 

Concerns 

Several people said that a measure of an orderly enviromnent should be devel<q)ed that 
goes beyond measuring th- absence of behavioral problems. One asked that this pertain to 
"shared motivation" that may be expressed by uoise. Another was concerned that "assessing" 
student use of drugs might mean "drug testing" in the schools. 

Suggested AUematives or Refinements 

Suggested alternatives in written testimony focused di^roportionately on discipline. 
One person recommended seeking a broader and more positive definition of school climate as 
a icdection of discipline. Albert Shanker suggested measuring students' and teachers' 
percej^ons of the enforcement of discipline policies, measuring unexcused absences and their 
consequences, die availability of alternative settings for violent and disruptive students, and 
the prevalence of the behaviors that discipline codes specify for expulsion or suspension. 
Someone else suggested the Office of Civil Rights OfBce as a source of data on student 
suspension and expulsion from school. 
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One person suggested lepoitiiig all the proposed indicators for Goal 6 for ^dents in 
higher education as well as K-12. Another person suggested reporting on (youth) gang 
activities. 

At the Regional Furums, a number of health education advocates urged measuring the 
degree to v/hich schools provide students with comprehensive health services. Other 
S!dggestions included obtaining data on home and family drug-related behavior; e^blishing a 
national student ID card system; determining the extent of teacher authority to manage the 
classroom; and assessing the availability of multicultural programs as indices o.. a safe 
learning environment. 
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Sample Comments and Quotations 

• "NSBA sui^rts the reconunendation of the Goal 6 Resource Group that parent and 
community involvement be elevated to the level of a "super-objective," i.e., one 
relevant to achieving all of the goals. NSBA advocates the provision of dnig and 
aicohd cuiricula within the context of a comprehensive school health education 
program.... Since the achievemmt of Go«ti 6 is dq)endent on the e£CicBls of many 
individuals and agencies outside of the scb JoU, NSBA recommen(k that assessment of 
progress toward the goal include some measure of e^oits by these groups." (Arlene 
R. Fenfield, President, National School Boards Association, Alexandria, Virginia) 

• "T^e indicators suggested for Goal 1 are an excellent model for Goal 6. In 
considering students' readiness for school and learning, prevention and early 
intervention strategies are emphasized over shnple judgments of relative readiness ... A 
similar strategy is recommended for monitoring the status of school environments." 
(Ellen J. Vargyas, C3iair, National Coalition of Women and Girls in Education, 
Washington, D.C.) 

« "We found it troubling and odd that indicators for drug use do not include an 

elementary component. It seems to us that the most impressionable population of 
students is being ignored and we need to gather information on that group if we are to 
make a serious impact relative to this goal.- (Qiarles R. Hilston, Executive Director, 
Association of Wisconsin School Administrators, Madison) 

• "While information on student drug use in school is important, it seems to get the 
lion's share of attention in the draft while more pervasive problems are neglected. We 
urge the Resource Group and Panel to revisit the general issue of student discipline 
and attempt to beef up the indicators in this critical area." (Albert Shanker, President, 
American Federation of Teachers, Washington, D.C.) 

• "In determining what constitutes a disciplined environment conducive to learning, 
some consideration should be given to the degree of authority and control which 
teachers have over the environment, and whether they are empowered to remove 
disrupiivc students." (Jane Stem, Maryland State Teachers Association) 

• "TTie third objective should be changed to "Every school district will implement 
comprehensive school health education in K-12 that includes dmg education and self- 
protection strategies designed to meet tte school health objectives identified in Health 
People 2000r (Linda Mecks, Phil Hcit, Ohio State University, Columhis, Ohio) 
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"I suggest 3 Special focus of indicators on what I call the 'affected pO{»ilation.' Hiis is 
the roost misundeistood, misdiagnosed and mismanaged population in our schools with 
reference to alcohol and other dnigs. This population consists of those studmts who 
are a£fiected by a funily member's alcohol or other drug abuse or dependency. 
Whether it is a child bom addicted to crack cocaine, or a child living in a home with 
an alcoholic family member, these affected children have a tremendous impact on the 
dassioom environment and present real individual leammg deficits." (Caii Mowatt, 
Division of Drug anc Education Services, Maine Department of Education) 

'^e urge the National Education Goals Panel to coi^der the overwhehning mass of 
research which includes the following (factors) in dealing with school discipline: 
1. large impei'sonal schools surrouikted by violence.... 2. individual school climate as 
established by principals.... 3. reinforcement for good behavior, enhancement of self- 
esteem, and appropriate psychological services.... 4. school alienation, violence, 
misbehavior, and diug use.... 5. schools must learn to work cooperatively and helpfully 
with parents rather than blaming them tor their childre. misbehavior....** (Ronda 
Talley, American Psychological Association, Washington, D.C.) 
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